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ESSAY 


In Defense of the Turing Test 


BY BEN BACON 


Program?”, Scientific American, Jan 1990) Professor 

John R. Searle argues against the applicability of the 
Turing test for machine intelligence. Searle is well 
known as a proponent of the thesis that it’s impossible 
for computers to “think” in the sense that humans do. 
In this essay I'll first take on Searle’s argument, then 
talk about a broader question raised by the Turing test. 

The Turing test is an appealing one to scientists 
since it offers a purely empirical definition of 
intelligence: If a machine’s behavior cannot be 
differentiated from that of an intelligent human, it must 
be conceded that the machine possesses the same faculty 
as the human. 

Searle constructs the following scenario, which he 
calls the “Chinese Room”: Searle, not a speaker of 
Chinese, sits in a closed room. He is given sets of 
Chinese symbols. He does not know the meanings of 
these symbols, but can recognize their shapes. He has a 
rule book which instructs him which sets of symbols he 
is to construct as “‘responses” to sets of symbols he 
receives from outside the room. He is able, on the basis 
of these rules, to construct seemingly “intelligent” 
answers to questions posed to him in Chinese. In this 
analogy, Searle plays the role of the hardware, the rule 
book is the software. 

Searle concludes that he has satisfied the Turing 
test for intelligent understanding of Chinese. Yet since 
he does not understand Chinese, the Turing test must be 
wrong. 

The problem with this analysis is that it is not 
Searle who has “passed” the Turing test, but the rule 
book (to be more precise, the rules in the book). One 
would not expect to decide that the hardware was itself 
intelligent. The question of whether the software 
somehow contains intelligence is overlooked. The idea 
that the dynamic process of intelligent behavior could be 
embodied in something as static as a set of rules may be 
surprising; this may account for the error. (Which is not 
to say that the software in a Turing scenario must be 
unchanging. It is static in this example. ) 

A central question of (rule-based) AI is whether 
such a rule book can be written, not whether we will 
honor the computer that carries out those instructions 
with the appellation “intelligent.” Interestingly, Searle 
assumes it can be written in his argument. A more 
empirically based argument against machine intelligence 
might consist of a look at the very limited success of 
computer programs to pass Turing-like tests. 

The broader question raised by the Turing test is 


l n a recent article (“Is the Brain’s Mind a Computer 
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the status of simulations. The Turing scenario depicts an 
accurate simulation of human intelligence. 

Pll respond to one scenario with another, that we 
might call the “Simulated Duck.” In a three-stage effort, 
a team of computer scientists and zoologists have 
created a duck simulation code. In the first part of the 
project, an accurate three-dimensional representation of 
duck-like appearance is developed. A second group 
develops a mechanical simulation of duck locomotion on 
land. The project is completed with the development of 
a digital representation of duck vocalization. 

Despite the cliche, our team of scientists do not 
conclude that they have created a duck. Still, are they in 
error to say that the simulation “walks” or ‘‘quacks?” 
By the same token, one can say that the Turing 
simulation ‘thinks’ without any sort of ontological 
assertion about the presence of a conscious entity. 

Lastly, it is worth noting that the term 
“intelligence” need not, and often is not, used in this 
sense of a simulation of human intelligence. In “Adding 
Intelligence to Scientific Data Management” 
(Computers in Physics, May/June 1989), authors 
Campbell, Short and Treinish chose the use of the term 
in their title carefully. Their NASA project involves 
adding intelligence to a scientific decision-making 
process, not creating a free-standing intelligent machine. 
The intelligence involved in the NASA Intelligent User 
Interface prototype is a compatibility with human 
intelligence, not a simulation of it. 

Neural networks, even more than rule-based 
systems, have been perceived as human simulations. 
Some development efforts do indeed have this goal, but 
many do not. A great promise of neural net technology 
is the ability to draw inferences from data sets that 
unaided human reasoning would not. 

The Turing definition of intelligence, essentially: ‘‘a 
faculty possessed by a normal human,” is an 
exceptionally easy and testable one. A somewhat 
broader definition might be more practical. 

We encourage CIP readers to share their opinions 
with us. You'll find regular and email addresses for 
Editor Bob Borchers and myself on the masthead of the 
publication. 
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